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Mexico City. In February 1912, Madero
suffered a heavier blow in the defection of
Gen. Pascual Orozco, who had been his chief
support against Diaz. In the meantime, on
March 17, 1911, President Taft had ordered
the mobilization of twenty thousand troops
on the Rio Grande and stationed warships at
Galveston. On Oct. 16, 1912, a serious out-
break occurred, led by Gen. Felix Diaz and
on Feb. 9, 1913, another insurrection broke
out in the capital, headed by Diaz and Reyes.
After an intermittent battle of ten days, the
Federal Generals Huerta and Blanquet, with
their men, deserted Madero and went over to
the rebels. Madero and Pino Suarez the Vice-
President, were arrested and forced to resign.
Four days later they were killed. Congress
was summoned in extraordinary session, and
Huerta was elected provisional president.
Recognition of the new government was
withheld by the United States. The Ameri-
can ambassador, Henry Lane Wilson, favored
recognition, but President Wilson considered
that Huerta had risen to power by force and
murder, and was totally unwilling to have
dealings with him. In July, 1913, Ambassa-
dor Wilson was recalled, and in August the
Hon. John Lind was sent as a special rep-
resentative from the United States to Mex-
ico to attempt mediation. His efforts, how-
ever, were unsuccessful, and in a special mes-
sage to Congress (Aug. 27), President Wilson
declared that law and order in Mexico were
impossible as long as Huerta remained at the
head. This message was followed by a warn-
ing to all citizens of the United States to
leave Mexican soil.

On April 10, 1914, a number of marines
from a U. S. warship, landing at Tampico to
secure gasoline for their launch, were arrested
by Federal troops under Colonel Hinojosa.
They were released by the commander, Gen-
eral Zaragoza, with an apology. Admiral
Mayo considered this insufficient, however,
and demanded that the American flag be
saluted. Huerta declined to accede to this
demand, and on April 21, a force of marines
from the warships landed at Vera Cruz, seized
the custom house, and later occupied the en-
tire city. Congress responded promptly to
President Wilson's request for authority to
prosecute the campaign against Huerta, but
preparations were halted by an offer of medi-
ation on the part of Argentina, Brazil, and
Chile. Both the United States and Huerta
accepted the offer, and a virtual armistice
agreement was signed. The rebel arms mean-
time were winning new victories. It was evi-

dent that Huerta could no longer offer ef-
fective resistance, and he resigned, appoint-
ing Francisco Carbajal, Secretary of Foreign
Affairs, as his successor (July 10, 1914).
The President next invited the diplomatic
representatives of six Central and South
American states to meet with representatives
of the United States to formulate plans for
the recognition of a provisional Mexican gov-
ernment. By autumn Carranza was back in
Mexico City and seemed to be getting the
situation in hand. Accordingly, the new in-
ter-American conference, sitting at Washing-
ton, Oct. 19, formally recognized the de facto
government of Mexico of which General Car-
ranza is head. Within a few weeks recogni-
tion was extended by the principal European
powers. Backed by the moral support of the
outside world, Carranza was now stronger
than any Mexican ruler since Diaz. The chief
menace was Villa. Hoping to stir up war
with the United States, he swept across the
Rio Grande, with several hundred bandits,
and on March 9, 1916, fell on the little town
of Columbus, New Mexico. An expedition
was put in charge of Brigadier-General
Pershing, to capture Villa and his men, and
on March 15 it moved, twelve thousand
strong, across the Rio Grande. The bandits,
however, eluded capture, and eventually Car-
ranza informed General Pershing that any
further movement of his troops, except
northward, would be considered a hostile
act. In July Carranza proposed a joint com-
mission to work out an agreement looking
toward the withdrawal of the American
troops and also to formulate the terms un-
der which each nation should be entitled to
send soldiers across the border for the pun-
ishment of offenders. The authorities at
Washington gradually withdrew the expedi-
tionary army, and by Feb. 5 all of the troops
had recrossed the boundary at Columbus.
Shortly thereafter regular diplomatic rela-
tions were resumed. On Feb. $, 1917, a new
Mexican constitution was promulgated. The
position of Carranza was regularized by his
election to the presidency, March n, 1917,
by an overwhelming majority.
Carranza's term extended to May i, 1921,
but as early as 1919 jockeying for the succes-
sion began. A crisis was precipitated in May
1920, by the assassination of Carranza. For
the time being, power passed into the hands
of General Alvaro Obregon as military dicta-
tor, although on June i General de la Huerta,
governor of Sonora, was proclaimed provi-
sional president. Villa surrendered in July,